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co-aration of the waste' or ' wild field-grass' husbandry,
there were no permanent arable fields, but every year a
different piece of land was tilled and after the removal of the
crop was abandoned in favour of other soil.    Each year
fresh ground was broken up by the plough and then was left
to return again into grass.   This system of agriculture was
natural to primitive races and may still be found among the
more backward peoples of the earth1.   Under the intensive
system, on the other hand, the same land remained per-
manently under cultivation, and instead of an annual change
of fields a definite part of the village was retained for arable
purposes.   It is scarcely possible to determine with certainty
when intensive methods of cultivation replaced extensive.
Among the ancient Germans described by Caesar and Tacitus
the more primitive system was in vogue.   When Caesar
wrote (c. 50 B.C.) they were still in the pastoral stage and
passed their lives in fighting and hunting, though occasion-
ally they sowed a crop and reaped it2.   A century and a
half later agriculture had become their main pursuit, but
Tacitus expressly tells us that " they change the ploughed
fields every year and there is land to spare "3.
Extensive       It has been commonly assumed from these statements
^ ^ agricu]ture of North Europe at this period was in
a primitive state^but it must be remembered that the social
and economic conditions which prevailed among the tribes
known to Caesar and Tacitus were exceptional.   They are
not typical of the tribes from which the invaders of Britain
were drawn centuries later, dwelling in remoter parts away
from the frontier of the Roman Empire, and with which
Caesar and Tacitus do not appear to have come into contact.
The growth of a military spirit4 may very well be the ex-
planation why tillage among the frontier tribes was unpro-
gressive, yet in any case the evidence of ancient writers
must not lead us into hasty inferences as to the condition
I  ' Shifting cultivation ' is still practised (e.g.) in West Africa.
II  Caesar, De Bello Gallico, iv. i; vi. 22, 23.
5 Tacitus, Germania, chapter 26 : Arva per annos mutant, et superest
ager.
4 Chadwick, Origin of the English Nation. 306; Cambridge Mediaeval
History, i. 387.